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would be a mistake to believe from that fact that his
ruling passion was money. He was, on the contrary,
a generous soul whose purse was open to every de-
serving recipient. At heart and by profession an
agriculturist of high order, he knew the value of
wealth too well to squander his own money on the
entertainment of officials. His private revenues were
expended in a more practical direction.

Following the example set by General Maxwell, who
adopted the form of a second proclamation to explain
the intention of martial law, the Acting British Agent
set forth in a communication1 addressed to Prince
Hussein the reasons which had induced His Majesty's
Government to declare a Protectorate over Egypt.
In this document the hostile acts of which Turkey
had been guilty were briefly recited, and the conclu-
sion stated that the Ottoman rights over Egypt had
become forfeit thereby to the King. Repeating the
assurance that Great Britain accepted full responsi-
bility for the defence of the country, His Majesty's
Government bound themselves on the conclusion of
hostilities to secure the revision of the Capitulations,
to promote the spread of education, and to associate
the governed with the task of government. Lastly,
Egyptians were urged to believe that Great Britain
had been influenced by no spirit of hostility towards
the Khalifate, inasmuch as history gave ample proof
that Egyptian loyalty towards that spiritual Power
was independent of political ties between Egypt
and Turkey. Sultan Hussein, in inviting the Prime
Minister to continue to hold office, declared that the
more precise definition of the future relations between
Great Britain and Egypt would remove misunder-
standing, facilitate co-operation, and unite all political
parties. His assertions savoured of optimism. Either
His Highness was unaware of the strength of Egyptian
1 i gth. December 1914.